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"What a bad joke on the astronomers," the reader will
probably think, "that the supernovae represent such rare
phenomena, and that one must wait centuries to see one.
It must take at least a couple of thousand years before
sufficient observational evidence of these explosions has
been accumulated!"

But the situation is not really so bad as all that. As we
shall see in the following chapters, our stellar system, com-
posed as it is of about 40 billions of individual stars, is not
the only system of this kind in all the infinite universe.
Very, very far away, at distances much greater than those
separating us from the most remote stars of our own sys-
tem, astronomical observations reveal the existence of other
concentrations of stars floating freely in the vast spaces of
the universe. These remote stellar systems can be seen
from the earth only as very faint nebulosities of regular
spherical or elliptical shape, and are known to astronomers
as  extragalactic nebulce.*  Popular  literature  christened
them with a more appropriate name, "island universes."
Many thousands of these remote systems, similar to our
own stellar system of the Milky Way, have already been
catalogued, and the most powerful telescopes reveal still
larger numbers of these "stellar islands'* in the remotest
corners of the universe.

Now, thought Dr. Zwicky, as he inspected the list of
extragalactic nebulae, if these numerous stellar accumula-
tions are really analogous to our own system, they must

* The use of the term "nebulae" for these celestial objects dates back to
the time when they were believed to be similar to the real nebulse, that is,
the rarefied luminous gases in interstellar space of our own system (com-
pare Plate XI). It is known now beyond any doubt that these extragalactic
"nebulae" actually are concentrations of billions of individual stars.